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Synthetic Symphonies 


An Editorial 


In a recent copy of the English period- 
ical, The Listener, there was a tale of an 
English conductor who dared to dismem- 
ber the symphonies of Mahler and to pre- 
sent his own idea of a symphony by the 
composer. This synthetic work seems to 
have been accepted by public and press 
alike with little or no protest. During war- 
time one suspects protests about such 
things are not in order. Again, since this 
synthetic performance was presented via 
the radio and the value of newspaper 
space does not allow room for critics to 
write long dissertations, it is quite under- 
standable that the conductor got 
with it. 

The critic writing in the above named 
veriodical simply stated: “Guy Warrack 
has a short and practical way with Mahler. 
He cuts off a portion from the First Sym- 
phony, a slice from the Second, and there- 
by serves up in palatable form a composer 
whom the public will not swallow whole 
at any price. Men of principle frown upon 
this handy work with the carving knife 
and ask “Where we are to draw the line?’ 
‘Shall a Beethoven symphony be dis- 
rupted?’ ” Let us pause a minute and note 
the liberal attitude of the critic. One ad- 
mires his observation that Mr. Warrack 


away 


served up the music “in palatable form”; 
the adjective is provocative, to say the 
least. The late Lawrence Gilman would 
have delighted in reading about the syn- 
thetic Mahler symphony, for he stirred up 
arguments for and against synthetic works 
on more than one occasion. 

The critic in The Listener seems to feel 
that liberties “taken here and there with 
good cause do not imply a license to take 
them everywhere without good cause — 
that ‘logical conclusion’ argument is sel- 
dom in touch with the ways of the world.” 
His contention that a good way to start a 
broadcast program with something short 
and unhackneyed could be harmlessly 
solved by detaching a Haydn or Mozart 
finale from its symphony has its point; 
after all many of these are in sonata form 
and could well serve as ‘overtures’ in their 
own right. Curiously, this same critic does 
not think it would be alright for the Royal 
Philharmonic Society to begin one of its 
Albert Hall concerts with a split sym- 
phony. This licensing of radio to do the 
unconventional, and refusing of the same 
privilege to the concert hall is hardly 
necessary, at least in this country. For, as 
far as we can see, radio has given itself 
complete license in all such matters. Isolat- 
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ed movements from symphonies are fre- 
quently heard as curtain raisers and other- 
wise in programs of the air. Even synthetic 
symphonies are devised at times, although 
they are not always announced as such. 
Thus we find the American conductor 
Edwin McArthur presenting a program 
with the Standard Symphony of San Fran- 
cisco early in October containing the fol- 
lowing juxtaposition of movements from 
different symphonies — first movement of 
Mozart's Jupiter, second of Schubert’s Un- 
finished, the allegretto scherzando from 
Beethoven's Eighth, and the third move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky's Pathétique. Radio 
does not draw the line of dismembering 
symphonies, concertos or any other type 
of long composition, apparently we have 
conductors whose ideas regarding syn- 
thetic symphonies are not limited to one 
composer or to one period of time. 


But let us return to the synthetic sym- 
phony of Mahler presented by Mr. War- 
rack. This contained the pastorale from 
the Second Symphony, the scherzo from 
the First, and the adagietto from the Fifth. 
It is not clear from the review of this 
broadcast, whether the slow movement 
came last or not. If it did, Mr. Warrack’s 
procedure is in line with Mahler's in the 
Ninth, but the adagietto seems to us a 
weak finale. Nonetheless, it will be ad- 
mitted that this movement has great ap- 
peal for the public; its particular brand 
of sentiment delights the feminine heart 
especially. One suspects that Mr. Warrack 
could have made a better synthetic sym- 
phony from Mahler’s nine works in this 
form; such a contention, however, would 
probably be made no matter what syn- 
thetic work he devised. 


Perhaps some of our readers recall the 
synthetic symphonies of Beethoven and 
Brahms which were devised (on paper) 
back in 1929 by Lawrence Gilman and 
Robert Haven Schauffler. Since no one has 
the opportunity, or privilege if you will, 
of making up synthetic symphonies that 
the record listener has, it might be of in- 
terest to recall the observations of Messrs. 
Gilman and Schauffler on their respective 
synthetic works of Beethoven and Brahms. 
It all began with Mr. Schauffler taking 
umbrage at Mr. Gilman’s assertion that 


Brahms left no all-star symphony which 
is a masterpiece from beginning to end, 
as are the Third, Seventh and Ninth of 
Beethoven. Mr. Schauffler wrote to the 
noted critic in part: “One may perhaps 
grant the first half of the assertion — al- 
though those music lovers who recall Furt- 
waengler’s first reading in America of the 
Brahms C minor would be inclined to call 
it in question.* But did Beethoven main- 
tain his highest standard any more con- 
sistently than Brahms?” Schauffler then 
went on to outline the limited wearing 
qualities of certain movements in the 
various Beethoven symphonies, and this 
brought him to the summation that, in his 
mind, the Brahms C minor is quite as 
consistent in level as the Beethoven C 
minor (the slow movement of which he 
rightfully contends is one degree beneath 
the level of the other three movements), 
and is “on the whole, better music.” Claim- 
ing to have foreseen in a criticism of Mr. 
Gilman’s a proposal to choose four of 
Brahms’ sixteen symphonic movements 
and construct therefrom a synthetic super- 
symphony, Mr. Schauffler proceeded to say 
that hé agreed with Mr. Gilmans choice 
for such a Brahms work, and further to 
lay out a similar one by Beethoven. 


Here is the so-called super-symphony 
of Brahms selected by these two men: 


first movement from Symphony No. 1; _ 


second movement from Symphony No. 2; 
third movement from Symphony No. 4; 
and the finale from Symphony No. 1. 

Schauffler’s so-called super-symphony by 
Beethoven was outlined as follows: first 
movement from the Eroica — Symphony 
No. 3; second and third movements, in 
order, ‘from the Ninth Symphony; and the 
finale from the Fifth Symphony. 


In commenting upon Mr. Schauffler’s 
dissertation on the relative greatness of the 
Brahms and Beethoven symphonies and 
his arguments in favor of synthetic sym- 
phonies. Mr. Gilman said: “Mr. Schauf- 

- — (Continued on page 30) 


“It has always been our own contention that no one 
ever played the Brahms First as Furtwaengler did 
upen this occasion. And it has always heen one of 


our most poignant regrets no recording was obtained 

f what we. as well as many others, have long § 
regarded as one of the finest performances of a § 
Brahms symphony ever give! ad ; 
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MOUNTAIN” 


By Joseph Szigeti 


To find a summary of something that 
is still in as fluid a state of evolution as 
the phonograph in a work of the endur- 
ing quality of Thomas Mann’s Magic 
Mountain is an experience that stimulates 
me, not only as a recording artist, but 
even more as an old record collector, whose 
addiction dates back to the cylinder and 
sapphire-needle days. 

Like many a hobby-horse rider, I can- 
not escape the feeling that an object of 
my enthusiasm is in some way elevated 
once the pen or brush or stylus of the 
really creative artist has tackled it. It is 
only then that this object of enthusiasm 
attains a Certain “maturity.” 

The phonograph of 1942, though its 
“being of age” dates only from electrical 
recordings of the mid-twenties, is an in- 
strument with a history of several moult- 
ings. From those quiet, groping begin- 
nings of the 1870's, the process of captur- 
ing sound on a wax disc has developed 
into a major instrumentality of modern 
life, with a background of profound in- 
fluence on the lives of men — great and 
small. When I happened to read some- 
where that Lawrence of Arabia had owned 
a considerable record library, it set me to 
wondering what role the phonograph may 
have played in the lives of men like Law- 
rence in Arabia, Grenfell in Labrador, 
Albert Schweitzer in Africa, and Professor 
Schmidt, who led a number of Soviet- 
sponsored Arctic expeditions. It also oc- 
curred to me that, when the history of 
the phonograph is written at some future 
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date, it may well be the contact of out- 
standing men with the instrument, not 
statistical enumerations of the how many 
and what and where and by whom, that 
will ultimately tell the fullest story. 

And the phonograph itself, of which 
we shall speak here, will be pictured most 
effectively not by an exposition of the 
fabulous evolution and expansion of the 
thing, not “as rubber and science and man- 
ufacture and merchandising” as Saroyan 
phrases it, but by the evocative word — 
the image bien trouvé of the poet. It will 
be in terms like Saroyan’s of “grace and 
strength and grief and joy” when he speaks 
of his records. 

With the growth and attendant blasé 
acceptance of the phonograph, we begin 
to need the poet's definition of the essence 
of the thing — the view of naiveté and 
wide-eyed wonderment that will lead us 
to its soul. 

I don’t know whether it is generally 
realized among record fans what a proud 
bird's eye view of the phonograph in its 
heroic beginnings we possess in Mann's 
Magic Mountain (in the chapter, “Fullness 
of Harmony”). It is here in this classic 
piece of writing that the ordinary mortal 
is privileged to see the magic of the in- 
strument with a poet’s (or a child’s) eyes, 
instead of merely as the casnal offspring 
of a versatile industrialism. 

Besides this brilliant insight that Mann 
shares with his readers, he gives, in his 
intensely musical description of the re- 
cords, a sort of “time capsule” of the 
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phonograph of the period around 1910. 
Bottles of Chablis ‘06, talk of the Balkan 
Federation being “aimed at the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy,” and other scattered 
references throughout the book delimit 
the time for us. 


One can well imagine the costly and 
cumbersome records, which have not 
changed essentially from the days of 1910, 
being superseded in perhaps a decade or 
so by music transferred to small films and 
reproduced in one’s own home. At that 
time the immense and seemingly perma- 
nent presence of the phonograph will have 
faded away into a mere fad for antiqua- 
rians and collectors of historical cwriosa. 
How precious, then, to know that its spirit 
is perfectly preserved in some twenty 
pages of The Magic Mountain, a work that 
will certainly survive a small matter like 
this metamorphosis of a huge industry 
into quite another one, survive metamor- 
phosis and the disappearance of much big- 
ger things too. 

Here is a survey of that by then “obso- 
lete” instrument, which the reader of the 
future will find in Mann’s book. 


The phonograph of Hans Castorp was 
a “truncated sarcophagus of violin wood 
... giving off sounds scarcely like a real 
orchestra playing in the room. The volume 
of sound, though not to any extent dis- 
torted, had suffered a diminution of per- 
spective. If we may draw a simile from 
the visual field, it was as though one were 
to look at a painting through the wrong 
end of an opera glass, seeing it remote 
and diminutive, though with all its lum- 
inous precision of drawing and color. 

“The vibrations, so surprisingly power- 
ful in the near neighborhood of the box, 
soon exhausted themselves, became weak 
and eerie like all magic.” 

The motion of the disc was “not only 
circular, but also a peculiar siding un- 
dulation which communicated itself to the 
needle and gave this too an elastic oscil- 
lation, almost like breathing, which must 
have contributed greatly to the vibrato 
and portamento of the stringed instru- 
ments and the voice.” 

This was Castorp’s phonograph, a “trun- 
cated sarcophagus of violin wood with 
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double doors.” The record that Castorp’s 
creator allowed him to hear in the book 
provide our 1910 “time capsule” of re- 
corded music. 

“It was an idyll, yet raffiné, shaped and 
turned with all the subtlety and economy 
of most modern art. It was a symphonic 
prelude achieved with an instrumentation 
comparatively small for our time, yet with 
all the apparatus of modern technique and 
shrewdly calculated to set the spirit adream- 
ing.” L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune? 

Next Hans Castorp hears an Offenbach 
overture, with the melody of the waltz, 
the galop, and the can-can described by 
the author in mental images of top hats 
and Parisian dancing girls, with flashing 
legs and whirling skirts. Then follows the 
largo al Factotum from Rossini’s Barber 
of Seville, sung by a famous Italian bari- 
tone whom we can presume to be Tita 
Ruffo from evidence afforded by the Vic- 
tor catalogue of the time. 

Further, in quick succession, comes this 
kaleidoscope of what must have been con- 
sidered representative records around 1910: 
A French horn playing variations on a 
folk song; a soprano “with the loveliest 
freshness and precision” warbling an air 
from La Traviata—l wonder whether this 
was Tetrazzini or Selma Kurtz?; the “spirit 
of a violinist, playing as though behind 
veils, a Romance by Rubinstein,” which 
I have to confess was probably mine, this 
being the only recording of the saccharine 
piece to be found in any of the catalogues 
of. the period; the Barcarolle from Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann; overtures; “single 
symphonic movements, played by famous 
orchestras’—we must remember that the 
first complete symphony recording* was 
that of the Beethoven Fifth made by 
Nikisch in 1913; an “international troupe 
of famous artists in arias, duos...” — 
Caruso, Scotti, Sembrich and _ Severina, 
perhaps. 

A few other numbers, that seem to point 
to Caruso and Anton von Rooy, excerpts 
from Carmen, Aida and Faust and Schu- 
bert’s Lindenbawm, round off Mann's price- 
performance on two 12-inch discs afforded 
only excised versions of all fair movements. The 


first complete symphony recording was made by 
Albert around 1920.—Ed. 
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less catalogue, if one is permitted to use 
this word in connection with such a mon- 
umental work. But we have already a sig- 


nificant cross-section of the music that 
was available at the time for a record 
collector. 

ok * * 


Millions of records are at present being 
given up for scrap, and for a cause to 
which we all subscribe wholeheartedly. 
The vigilance of the scrap collecting agen- 
cies will surely prevent any really valuable 
document from finding its way into the 
melting vats. And we can be confident 
that when the phonograph of the 1940's 
is high-lighted in some literary master- 
piece, say in the second half of our cen- 
tury, the literature record collectors will 
be able to use facilities like those the his- 
torically minded film-fan now has in the 
invaluable documentation at the Museum 
of Modern Art and in other archives. 

The student of those days will then be 





SOME ENGLISH SYMPHONISTS. By 
Donald Francis Tovey. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 80 pp. Price $1.50. 


A The subtitle of this book is A Selection 


from Essays in Musical Analysis. \t deals 
with the notes concerning English works 
to be found in the volumes of the author's 
essays already in print. No one who has 
read the Tove: Essays needs to be told 
of the excellence of his writing; he is one 
of the few great musical scholars who 
combine imagination with factual accuracy. 
His keen wit and thorough savoring of 


content is a continual source of profit and 
joy. 

There are 16 English works included 
in this volume. Eight are by Elgar; three 
by Vaughan Williams; two by Arthur 
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able to recapture performances like those 
by the young Casals, Ysaye, Enesco, Maria 
Ivogiin, perhaps Godowsky (in Grieg’s 
Ballade in G minor), will clear up some 
debatable point in a Beethoven Quartet 
by comparing a Flonzaley version with a 
Capet Quartet interpretation 

The record fan with literary tastes will 
thus be able to illustrate to himself what 
he has gleaned from Mann's Magic Moun- 
tain, for instance. 

Anything that strengthens our historical 
consciousness with regard to what the 
phonograph is doing, and has already done, 
seems to me worthwhile — anything that 
will ultimately lead to a record library of 
commercially unavailable records. The en- 
quiring music student or amateur should 
by no means be denied what students of 
painting and the plastic arts are so gener- 
ously provided with, for instance through 
the photographic reference library of the 
Frick Collection and of several other in- 
stitutions. 





Somervell; one by William Walton; and 
two by C. Hubert Parry. The music of 
Somervell and Parry is relatively unknown 
in this country. Readers of Tovey will 
probably hope that some ambitious con- 
ductor will perform a few of their works. 
Most of the important works of Elgar are 
included here; matter of fact, 
which are available at this time on records 
in this country. One laments the absence 
of the author's analysis of Williams’ A 
London Symphony; of the three works 
included, however, two the 
Accademico and 


all. as a 


Concerto 


Overture to The Wasps 
— are on English records, which some 
may own. Tovey’s analysis of Walton's 
Viola Concerto is a valuable contribution. 
The Look is printed in the same style as 
the six volumes of the Essays. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


(Continued from 


page 26) 


Her's views are interesting and command 
respect. But we stick to our guns . . . we 
reiterate our conviction that the Third, 
Seventh and Ninth Symphonies of Bee- 
thoven are far less uneven in quality — 
far more consistently first-rate — than any 
one of the four symphonies of Brahms.” 
Mr. Gilman later states that their choice 
of a synthetic Brahms symphony unfor- 
tunately excludes the treasurable Sym 
phony in F major, “a result which we like 
not at all since it is one of our cherished 
possessions. Yet, for us, there is no escap- 
ing the conclusion that its first movement 
and finale are surpassed by those of the 
C minor, its slow movement by that of 
the D major, its third movement by tha: 
of the E minor. This isn’t our doing. It is 
Brahms’.” Then, by way of showing the 
mutuality of their views, Mr. Gilman ends 
by saying that Mr. Schauffler’s suggestion 
for a newly assembled Beethoven super- 
symphony meets with his approval. 

All of the above may be displeasing to 
those men of principle (mentioned by the 
London critic quoted earlier) who frown 
upon such handy work with a musical 
carving knife; however, we have reason 
to believe that the more venturesome of 
our readers will find a new incentive in 
iil this business. One admits the limita- 
tions governing the taking of such liberties 
with Mahler, since only three of his sym- 
phonies are recorded in their entirety. 

There are probably several composers 
whose works would profit by being sim- 
ilarly rearranged, but for the moment we 
should be content to designate only two 
whose compositions, we firmly believe, 
would be better served by conductors if 
they were so treated. Those two are Bruck- 
ner and Mahler. Indeed, we have always 
thought that certain movements from both 
would be better heard as independent 
works than as parts of long and weari- 
some ones. Take, for example, the slow 
movements of the and Ninth 
Symphonies of Bruckner — are they not 
sufficient unto themselves? When Fritz 
Zaun made his recording of the scherzi 
from Bruckner's First and Second Sym- 
phonies, he proved conclusively, to us, at 


Seventh 


any rate, that either of these movements 
could be fitted into a concert more advan- 
tageously than could either of the com- 
plete works, Further, we have always found 
it easier to listen to a Bruckner symphony 
in two different sessions. Thus one time 
we might take the first two movements 
of his Seventh and another time the last 
two. Bruckner in one long session is apt 
to be an overwhelming dose. Maybe some 
of our readers would like to present their 
reactions on such matters, and further give 
their own views on the ideal synthetic 
symphonies of these composers as well as 
yf others. 


=OVERTONES 


W. H. Richardson, of Birkel-Richard- 
son Co., “The House of Music,” Los An- 
geles, has teen made chairman of a com- 
a “National Asso- 


tl 


mittee formed to start 


ciation for Music and Related Arts in 
America.” This organization is to be com- 
posed of musical and elated artistic 
groups in the fields of entertainment, 


education and industry. One of its prin- 
cipal purposes is “to unify and coordinate 
the separate powers of member organiza- 
tons in support of a Congressional bill 
to establish and sponsor music in all its 
branches and related arts throughout the 
U. S.” Inspiration for the movement is 
said to have been found in the statement 


that “the Allies, who know war at its 
worst, have found music, entertainment 
and morale to be inseparable. . .” Our re- 


spects to Mr. Richardson and his group; 
we wish them great luck. 

Peter I. Jensen, of loud-speaker fame, 
has invented a new type of long-life need- 
le which was recently placed on the mar- 
ket. It has three distinct angles, since a 
crosswise plane is introduced between the 
point and the body of the needle. It is 
claimed by the inventor that by making 
the needle rigid in a cross-wise plane, all 
the frequencies in the grooves are trans- 
mitted without loss to the mechanism in 
the pickup, and a_ noticeable reduction 
in “needle chatter” as well as _ needle 
scratch occurs. The needle, like other sim- 
ilar products on the market, is made of 
an alloy of several metals. 
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MODERNISTS 








lt has been a long time since we have 
an essay from the pen of the English 
writer, Neville d’Esterre. Since the war 
began, Mr. d’Esterre has been living in 
the country, tending his own farm and 
listening to the news. He confesses that 
he has had little urge to write on music, 
which takes him back to times when the 
world was at peace and all men were 
rothers. That Mr. d’Esterre turns often 
‘o Beethoven and to Beecham is not sur- 
prising. His reflections on these two — 
occasioned by his admiration of Sir Thomas’ 
recording of Beethoven's “Second Sym- 
phony” — has led him into some in- 
teresting comments on modernism in art. 


- The Editor. 


‘ 
2s) 


1 wonder how many people today listen- 
ing to the Beecham performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Second Symphony (Columbia set 
302) recall the controversy that his read- 
ing created when it was first heard in 
public. It was almost twenty years ago 
that Sir Thomas played havoc with almost 
everybody's preconceived ideas of this 
work. Just about the time he played it for 
the first time in public, an eminent music 
critic declared in my presence that Bee- 
thoven’s music was quite alien to Sir 
Thomas. He contended that the conductor 
neither understood nor wished to under- 
stand it. And almost at that very hour Sir 
Thomas was opening the eyes (and the 
ears) of all other critics to the remarkable 
and revolutionary originality of Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 2. 


October, 1942 








== NEVILLE D’ESTERRE 


In direct opposition to the noted scribe 
who spoke to me, another wrote that at 
last Beethoven had been revealed in his 
true light, as a revolutionary modernist 
of the extreme description, who by sheer 
force of genius had taken the whole world 
of music into his hands and remolded it. 
To which achievement the Second Sym- 
phony bore witness, this being the work 
in which Beethoven’s break away from 
established tradition was first brought 
vividly to light. 

Although I was not present at Sir 
Thomas’ first performance of this sym- 
phony, I know now from his splendid 
recording of it that what he did was to 
read the work in the light of Beethoven's 
later compositions, to present it as true 
Beethoven in that light; producing in his 
interpretation that supreme lucidity and 
perfect balance between the whole and the 
details of which it consists, whereon rests 
his fame as a conductor both nationally 
and internationally. 

What I cannot believe is that he in- 
vested this work, at that performance of 
twenty years ago, with a cataclysmic at- 
mosphere (the evidence at hand disproves 
any such contentions), or converted any- 
body to the honest opinion that it was a 
hair-raising composition to a cultivated 
audience in 1803. There are other early 
works of Beethoven of which that might 
be said. The Piano Sonata in D minor, 
Opus 31, No. 2 might have seemed a bit 
Jacobinical to a Viennese audience of that 
period; even the Sonata in C minor, Opus 
13 might have been rather a shock to 
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ladies and gentlemen at the court of the 
Emperor Franz. But nothing is more plain- 
ly noticeable in the first-period composi- 
tions of Beethoven, and particularly in 
those who come towards the end of that 
period, than the conscientious cautious- 
ness, the meticulous adherence to tradi- 
tion, which he displays in the larger and 
more ambitious pieces. In some of the 
smaller chamber works Beethoven let him- 
self go without reserve; but, until he com- 
posed the Eroica, he never seems to have 
done so when he was setting out to create 
a magnum opus. 

Moreover, I should say, to express my 
own feeling, that of all of the larger com- 
positions of that period the Second Sym- 
phony is the most firmly rooted in tradi- 
tion; it is Mozart, and it is Haydn, but 
with just the difference that the individual 
who subsequently wrought the Fourth and 
Eighth Symphonies is in control of the 
proceedings. It resembles, let us say, a 
Demosthenic oration by Mr. Churchill, 
which may aptly be described as both 
Demosthenic and Churchillian. 

We know, of course, that Beethoven 
was looked upon as an outrageous mod- 
ernist by many of his contemporaries. 
Cherubini, for example, was of that opin- 
ion; but the work which he fastened upon 
as an illustration was Leonore No. 3. 
Beethoven's trick, which to us seems so 
attractive, of feeling about for his key by 
means of enharmonic modulations, as in 
the opening adagio of that overture, was 
wanton musical depravity to the good 
Cherubini — flippant, audacious, uncalled 
for, unpleasant to listen to. 

And Beethoven was, in fact, what he 
seemed; how many people shared Cheru- 
bini’s thoughts we'll never know. We look 
back at Beethoven from our own familiar- 
ity with Wagner, Berlioz, Liszt, Franck, 
Moussorgsky, Debussy, Sibelius; and on 
these terms we detect nothing very sug- 
gestive of modernity in his music, until 
we come to certain things which he com- 
posed at the end of his life the Ham- 
merklavier Sonata and the Grand Fugue 
and so on. 





But in point of fact it is not those great 
later works that have influenced the sub- 
sequent developments of music, so much 
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as the more outstanding compositions of 
the middle period. To arrive at the exact 
status of Beethoven as a modernist, him- 
self, breaking away from tradition, not so 
much by design as by instinct — achiev- 
ing that end by force and fecundity of 
expression — one can do no better than 
study comparatively some of the major 
works of the middle period, and typical 
compositions of Haydn and Mozart in the 
same forms. There are on records two 
works which exactly serve this purpose: 
the little Mozart Quartet in D major, K. 
575, and Beethoven's so-called Harp Quar- 
tet, Op. 74. 

A particularly valuable contrast is af- 
forded by the minuet of the former work 
and the scherzo of the latter. It shows pre- 
cisely what Beethoven did with the men- 
uetto form which he had inherited from 
his predecessors. To say that is not to de- 
clare that Beethoven's is greater or better 
music than Mozart's, but merely to say 
that it is quite different, and that the dif- 
ference lies in the new attitude towards 
music and art in general which Beethoven 
exemplified. 

In the history of music since the end 
of the 17th century there have been, in 
my estimation, three great modernists — 
Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner. These men 
were great because their modernism came 
to them, not in obedience to any sort of 
fashion or general tendency, but in re- 
sponse to their own inward compulsion; 
and because in each case it became the 
basis of all the more important musical 
developments afterwards. They knew, in- 
deed, that their work was of a revolution- 
ary character; had they been incapable of 
recognizing that fact, they would also 
have been incapable of creating the works 
which illustrated it. No man ever hewed 
out a new path across the mountain, under 
the impression that he was digging a cab- 
bage patch. 

Such men were modernists in the true 
sense of the word. 

It is otherwise, however, with those 
(who are mainly a latter-day phenomenon, 
though their type was known in former 
times) who are modern simply for the 
sake of being modern, and of bringing 
their modernity home to a bewildered but 
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generally uncritical public; whose com- 
pelling force is not internal but external; 
who consider that change justifies itself 
no mater what form or color it assumes. 
They are like H. G. Wells’ lady, who de- 
clared that she was always in the van — 
she was not quite sure what the van was, 
but, whatever it was, she was determined 
to be in it. 

Experience ought to show us which of 
the modernists is worth considering a 
modernist, since it ought to show us what 
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Most music lovers are attracted to the 
phonograph by its present usefulness; oth- 
ers are interested also by the promise that 
it can be improved. There has been much 
research in the phonograh industry and a 
great deal of it has been translated into 
improvements that have been made avail- 
able to the amateur. There have been many 
more improvements that are still in a 
laboratory stage, because for technical or 
economic reasons it has not been practical 
to make them widely available. Fortunately 
the phonograph industry is not one that 
suffers from lack of competition and there 
is reason to believe that improvements 
that are practical for quantity production 
will be made available. 

There might have been some cause for 
concern that progress has been slow lately, 
or the least optimistic might even regard 
present standards as frozen. However, 
knowledge of the research that is going 
on indicates that there are definite possi- 
bilities for further improvement. The war 
may play a part in this. We hear it pre- 
licted that new automobiles after the war 
are not going to look anything like the 
old ones and that there will be great tech- 
nological changes in many other products 
in industry. Perhaps the phonograph will 
be one of these. 

One very interesting new development 
which may reach commercial production 
after the war is a new “FM” system de- 
veloped by two R.C.A. engineers, Mr. G. 
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modern music is worth the price of a 
concert ticket or a record, and the ex- 
penditure in listening to it of time which 
could ke spent profitably in other ways. 
This sounds like making a business of 
pleasure; but the importance of pleasure 
will never be appreciated by anybody who 
does not make something of a business of 
it. Between pleasure and business there is 
no clear line of demarcation. To go to the 
trouble of comprehending the sources of 
happiness is no bad investment. 








_E. Beers and Mr. C. M. Sinnett. This was 


described before the summer convention 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers. 

The basis of the system is a condenser 
pickup, that is, a “transducer” which con- 
verts the groove swings on the record into 
“capacity” variations. The condenser pick- 
up is a part of an oscillator circuit, and 
when the needle is vibrated, the frequency 
of oscillation varies accordingly. These 
oscillations, with varying frequency, are 
then fed into a stage which is exactly like 
an FM radio receiver in miniature. The 
resulting voltage variations are amplified 
in the usual manner. 

The system is, in effect, an elementary 
FM radio transmitter and receiver, with 
one wired to the other. It is claimed that 
this system discriminates against surface 
noise, in somewhat the same way that the 
FM radio system discriminates against 
static. The engineers state that the surface 
noise level is so reduced that the frequency 
range can be extended up to 12,000 cycles 
and beyond on ordinary shellac records. 
This is in contrast to the present top on 
commercial records, which is near 7,000 
cycles. 

Another advantage in the system is that 
the condenser pickup may be very light 
in weight. In that described before the 
Convention, a vertical force of only 18 
grams is required as compared with a ver- 
tical force of 45 grams needed for a trans- 
cription magnetic type pickup or 70 grams 
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for a standard crystal type pickup. 

This development should be particularly 
interesting, since it would not render exist- 
ing records obsolete. When existing re- 
cords, having a range up to 7000 cycles, 
are played on it, it may be expected that 
there would be some reduction in the noise 
level and the change would appear there- 
fore to have advantages even if the fre- 
quency range is not ex.ended. The prin- 
cipal advantage, however, lies in its use 
with records having an extended frequency 
range. 

It is impossible to predict how such a 
system would work out in practice, espe- 
cially if produced in quantity, but if a 
higher frequency range is adopted, it will 
be necessary to have a relatively low dis- 
tortion level in the records as well as in 
the equipment on which they are to be 
played, because it is well known that dis- 


tortion in the higher overtones is much’ 
more objectionable to the ear. 

The war and the research that is going 
into it has resulted in innumerable dis- 
coveries and improvements in the art of 
communications and the phonograph is a 
part of that art. Although the phonograph 
FM system was probably developed for 
the most part before the war, there will 
no doubt be other discoveries made which 
will be applicable to the phonograph in- 
dustry. While our listeners may become 
impatient with their present equipment, 
they should remember that at least they 
can buy new records to play on it. Com- 
pared with the automobile - owner who 
needs tires, a phonofile is relatively well 
provided for. After the war it seems that 
he will have his share of the technological 
advantages. 


— Robert S. Lanier. 








RICHARD WAGNER — Who Followed 
A Star. By Gladys Burch. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 573 pp. Price 
$2.75. 


A This book is apparently intended for 
young readers; and Miss Burch consequent- 
ly prudently avoids many unsavory facts 
in her subject’s career. The tender suscep- 
tibilities of youth are thus spared, but it 
may be questioned whether the resulting 
portrait is an accurate likeness. Wagner 
was unquestionably a great musical genius, 
but he was also an unscrupulous character. 
His emotional instability can no more be 
glossed over than his intense and uncom- 
promising selfishness, or his lack of any 
sense of true responsibility. Miss Burch 
tends to lead the reader to believe that 
Wagner was a better man than the facts 
of his career bear out. It is not that the 
author indulges in deliberate deceit, but 
rather that she seeks to camouflage the 
unconventionalities and unpleasantries in 
Wagner's life. There will probably be 
many to welcome this treatment of the 
Wagner story, for there are many who 
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dislike knowing unpleasant facts about 
their idols. Miss Burch is often strangely 
naive about facts; thus her assertion that 
Ludwig I “renounced the throne for a 
purely personal reason” is as misleading 
as it would be to say that Louis XVI did 
the same thing. Ludwig I renounced his 
throne because his mistress, the Spanish 
dancer Lola, was more queen than he was 
king, and his people would not put up 
with her. Similarly the halo that Miss 
Burch puts around the head of Cosima 
Wagner just does not belong there. 

If one disagrees with the author's hand- 
ling of the unpleasant personal facts of 
Wagner’s life, one cannot but agree with 
her appreciation of his work. The most 
readable and credible part of the book 
are those chapters devoted to the operas. 
They offer excellently written, indeed 
attention - holding, recitals of the opera 
stories, and no greater compliment can be 
paid to the author than to say that she 
has succeeded here in doing a better job 
than Bernard Shaw did in The Perfect 
Wagnerite. The book can be recommended 
highly ‘for this section. 
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FROM MADRIGAL TO MODERN 
MUSIC. By Douglas Moore. W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York, N. Y. 354 
pp. Price $3.75. 


A In a preface the author tells us “that 
this book is neither a history of music 
nor a comprehensive survey of the liter- 
ature. It is an attempt to transport the 
reader into the spirit of each of several 
great periods — Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classic, Romantic, and Modern — so that 
he feels its quality, understands its enthu- 
siasms, its technical resources and limita- 
tions, and its habits of thought and style.” 
Mr. Moore believes that our taste will de- 
velop if we pursue a chronological course 
in listening. This, of course, is the mode 
of teaching music in schools and colleges, 
but few music lovers find it necessary to 
study musical history to appreciate the 
great music of the various periods listed 
above. Since Mr. Moore is Professor of 
Music at Columbia University, one sus- 
pects that he wrote the book with students 
in mind. There is no question that the 
music lover will derive a great deal from 
reading this book, although he will have 
to assume the role of a determined stu- 
dent to profit from it as he should. 
From each of the periods of history 
listed above the author selects examples 
of important music, comments briefly on 
them, and recommends available record- 
ings. Since the list of recordings in the 
appendix has been referred to as the heart 
of the book, it is a pity that the choice 
of material was not more conclusive and, 
in some cases, more wisely made. The gen- 
eral opinion of some of the recordings 
mentioned is hardly in keeping with their 
recommendation in a book of this kind. 
But we must realize that the book is pri- 
marily written for educational use and if 
the author is satisfied with the recorded 
material he has chosen, it must be assumed 
that it is because such material illustrates 
satisfactorily his point. Yet, music lovers, 
and we daresay many students who desire 
a treatise on music to broaden their ap- 
preciation and understanding of the art 
are generally interested in acquiring the 
best recorded version of any recommended 
work. However, since music was written, 
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*s Mr. Moore says, to be listened to, it 
was most assuredly a laudable procedure 
on his part to supply a list of recordings. 
Since the book is capably written it 
should prove valuable as a quick reference 
for those who do not wish to wade through 
long historical dissertations. Moreover, it 
is not essential that one follow the author's 
course as mapped out; one can take any 
period and begin there, and work back- 
ward or forward in the book at will. 


BRITISH DISCS 


During the month of September there 
were only a few new recordings of im- 
portance released in England. Several Am- 
erican-made works were issued, H. M. V.’s 
list being headed by the Stokowski-Phila- 
delphia Orchestra set of Shostakowvich’s 
Fifth Symphony. The following works, 
made in England, appeared: 

BRAHMS: Variations and Fugue on a 


Theme of Handel, Op. 24; (Cutner) 
Solomon. H. M. V. C-3301/03. 


SCHUBERT: Death and the 
Quartet; The Philharmonic 
Quartet. Columbia DX8184/88. 


VAUGHAM WILLIAMS: Overture to 
The Wasps; Hallé Orchestra, conducted 
by Malcom Sargent. Columbia DX1088. 


Maiden 
String 


Down under in Australia, it seems Am- 
erican-made recordings dominate the re- 
cord lists. The first Australian recordings 
of the Australian baritone, Harold Wéil- 
liams, were announced in August lists. All 
are compositions by native composer. The 
selections are: When the War Is Over 
(Monk); They're Over Here (Groundin- 
Matthews) (Columbia disc DO.2114); She 
Walks in Beauty and The Roads Beside the 
Sea (Horace Keats) (Columbia disc DO. 
2115). Arthur Hammond, conducting an 
unnamed symphony orchestra made a re- 
cording of the Overture to The Children 
of Don by Holbrooke (Decca Z.823), 


which was also issued in August. 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any tome we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 


Foreword 


It is a pity that RCA-Victor was unabie 
to notify reviewers, before September 30, 
regarding the omission of an October Red- 
Seal list. We could have been out by that 
late had it done so, since all other record 
material had been received and reviewed 
a week previously. During the latter half 
of September rumors flowed thick and 
fast, but we have not been taken in by 
them. After all, improvements in record- 


BUY U. S. WAR 
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ing technique and substitutes are expected 
these days. The almost constant rumor 
that one noted manufacturer of plastics 
has discovered a substitute for shellac does 
not come to us as news. Substitutes for 
shellac existed prior to the war, only they 
were not plentiful enough. If rumor is 
right in saying that one manufacturer is 
producing this substitute hand over fist 
for one record company at the present 
time, we haven’t been able to get any ad- 
missions. And certainly this suggestion 
does not bear out the facts about shellac 
substitutes which the executive head of 
RCA-Victor, Mr. Frank Walker, gave to 
us in the spring (see issue of May, 1942). 
And, as Mr. Walker promised at that time 
o let us know if any changes could or 
would be made, we are inclined to think 
that Dame Rumor is pulling our leg. 
RCA-Victor informed us on September 
30 that it would have no Red-Seal list for 
the month of October because it was be- 
hind in production, and wished to catch 
up. “We have so many back orders,” one 
official said, “of 12-inch Red-Seal discs 
which we haven't been able to get out, we 
decided to skip a month of new produc- 
tion. Since our demand on already released 
Red-Seal records is enormous, a decision 
was made to curtail new production for 
one month in favor of catching up on the 
supply and demand of back orders. Of 
course, there will be a November list.” 
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Orchestra 


GLAZOUNOV: Overture on Greek Themes 
Op. 3, No. 1; played by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos. Columbia set X or 
MX-228, two discs, price $2.50. 


A The later career of Glazounov had none 
of the glamor or successes of his youth. 
His first symphony and this overture are 
products of his youth. They earned for 
him immediate recognition by the musical 
world. From the beginning it was appar- 
ent that Glazounov was not a member of 
the nationalist school of Russia; he was 
more interested in form and from an early 
age he was dominated by the Brahmsian 
musical formulas. Comparing him with 
his contemporaries — such men as Tchai- 
kovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Moussorgsky, 
etc. — one finds Glazounov more digni- 
fied and restrained. Unquestionably, this 
is true in his symphonies, which are no 
longer featured in the concert hall as they 
were formerly, but one can hardly accuse 
the composer of being restrained in this 
buoyant and vivacious overture. The tunes 
of Greek origin are well selected for variety 
and — one suspects — malleability. And, 
ilthough the old criticism, that the com- 
poser is often over-elaborate and guilty 
of redundancy (the overture is somewhat 
protracted) is still valid here, it can be 
said, nevertheless, that the composition is 
deserving of performance in the concert 
hall, particularly when it is as brilliantly 
played as here. It is a great deal more 
listenable than a lot of similar works 
which are featured today. 

It is understandable why Mitropoulos 
would wish to revive this composition. 
Being of Greek origin himself, he un- 
doubtedly has affection for its melodic 
content. Certainly his enthusiastic and 
vibrant performance gives this impression. 
The recording is sonorously rich and ton- 
ally realistic; quite the opposite of the 
type of sound attained in the recording 
of the Chopin concerto. — P.H.R. 


MOUSSORGSKY - STOKOWSKI: Boris 
Gonounov — Symphonic Synthesis; 
played by the All-American Orchestra, 
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direction of Leopold Stokowski. Colum- 
bia set M or MM-516, three discs, price 
$3.50. 


A In November, 1937, Victor brought 
out Stokowski’s recording of this work 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. As a re- 
cording it still has its definite attributes, 
one of which is a warmer sonority of string 
tone than is heard here. But as a record- 
ing this set offers some advances over the 
earlier issue; the wood-winds and brasses, 
for example, are more vivid, and there 
is not the submerged sound in the pianis- 
simo passages that exist in the other set. 
As a performance, however, this one does 
not measure up to the other, for after all 
the All-American Orchestra is not a second 
Philadelphia Orchestra. There are many 
instances in which one feels Stokowski is 
unable to achieve the nuanced subtleties 
that he realized previously. Nevertheless, 
this set is one of the better recordings of 
the All-American Orchestra. 

There has been a great deal of protest 
from readers as to why the All-American 
Orchestra recordings were ever made, much 
less issued, by Columbia. Certainly, few 
if any have measured up to the recordings 
this company has made of the Cleveland 
Orchestra or of the Phliharmonic - Sym- 
phony. The very fact that they were made 
and subsequently issued would suggest 
that Stokowski himself was satisfied with 
them and that he found in them qualities 
that were not evidenced in his earlier re- 
leases. If this be the case, I must admit 
I have not been able to apprehend those 
qualities, but the fact that these releases 
continue to materialize suggests that there 
must be some who like them. In more 
than one instance, it will be admitted, had 
there been no previous recording with the 
splendid Philadelphia Orchestra, many of 
us who have not favored the newer re- 
leases would undoubtedly have welcomed 





A “SULTAN” SPECIAL 


for September only 


1—$1.50 Cactus Needle Sharpener 
1—35c Paskage of 12 Cactus Needles 
Both for $1.44 
Shipped anywhere in the U.S.A. 
HARRY SULTAN’S RECORD SHOP 
26 West 23rd St New York, N. Y. 
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them with some enthusiasm. 

In view of the recent news that Stokow- 
ski is going to perform this winter a ver- 
sion of Boris arranged by Shostakovich, 
it may be of interest to look into what 
the conductor has done in his arrangement 
of the opera. He has drawn upon scenes 
and passages in the score and patched them 
together in an impressive manner; im- 
pressive from the standpoint of “clangor- 
ous magnificence,” to borrow from the 
late Lawrence Gilman. It is the sheer sound 
of the orchestral sonorities that primarily 
appeals here, nothing more, in my estima- 
tion. There are those who abhor this sort 
of thing, and feel that the type of surgery 
to which Stokowski has subjected Mous- 
sorgsky’s score is artistically untenable. 
And there are those who admire the syn- 
thesis tremendously. Lawrence Gilman 
wrote a great deal on its merits as he saw 
them. He contended that the work is 
“unexpectedly effective and coherent as a 
free and unbroken dramatic symphony— 
with the Coronation scene ending the 
grandiose first movement; the Siege of 
Kazan as a tumultuous Scherzo; the song 
of the Simpleton as a slow movement of 
piercing, compassionate beauty and ex- 
pressiveness; the death scene as an adagio 
lamentoso finale.” 

— P.H.R. 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 5; 

played by The Cleveland Orchestra, di- 

rection of Artur Rodzinski. Columbia 

set M or MM-520, price $5.50. 

A A new recording of this widely ad- 
mired modern symphony has been indi- 
cated for some time, for the older version 
by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra (Victor M-619) left a good 
deal to be desired. There is no denying, 
of course, the great advantage of superior 
tone and virtuoso playing which the Phil- 
adelphia possesses. None the less, this is 
counterbalanced by a reading that is not 
as closely knit as it might be. By contrast, 
Rodzinski’s conception has all the tautness 
and determined drive that the symphony 
clearly appears to demand. 

Rodzinski’s tempo for the first move- 
ment is somewhat faster than the one 
taken by Stokowski, although both require 
the same number of record sides (4), 
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Stokowski filling his a bit more. The dif- 
ference in tempi sounds greater than it 
actually is, largely because of Rodzinski’s 
sharper attacks, less disjointed phrasing, 
and his opening mezzo-forte, which 1s 
more effective than Stokowski's piano. The 
second movement, that blatant, impudent- 
ly comic scherzo, is taken at approximately 
the same speed by both conductors, but 
with considerably different effect, for 
Stokowski’s flaccid phrasing is hardly as 
electrifying as Rodzinski’s fanatical insist- 
ence on precision of attack and brilliance 
of tone. Indeed, Rodzinski succeeds in in- 
fusing what are undeniably the weakest 
moments of the symphony with a humor 
that is delightfully refreshing, and that 
reaches its peak in the unusual retard in 
the final measures. 


The third movement comes in for faster 
treatment in Rodzinski’s hand than it does 
in Stokowski’s, resulting in increased co- 
hesion and clarity. This movement is in 
many ways the high-spot of the symphony; 
certainly, it is one of the most deeply mov- 
ing slow movements to be found in any 
modern work. Yet too slow a treatment 
can be disadvantageous; an adagio is not 
yet a largo, and the Philadelphia’s per- 
formance is closer to the latter. It should 
be noted that Stokowski requires four sides 
to Rodzinski’s three in this movement. 


The bombastic finale receives a rip- 
roaring performance by the Cleveland, 
Rodzinski’s breath-taking tempo in this 
agreeing with that which Koussevitzky has 
widely popularized, as opposed to the 
slower tempo adopted by Stokowski. There 
is room for wide difference of opinion 
here, since it is possible to contend that 
Stokowski’s tempo allows for a clearer 
statement of the music. Nor is there any 
question that in this tempo, he follows the 
dictates of the score, which is marked 
allegro non troppo; the Rodzinski tempo 
is inescapably a unmodified allegro. My 
own view, however, is that this dazzling 
and certainly not profound movement calls 
for precisely the treatment that Rodzinski 
and Koussevitzky give it. There is in the 
Rodzinski set a considerable cut, which 
is regrettable, since it omits one of the 
loveliest melodic passages of the move- 
ment, but apparently this cut was imper- 
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ative in order to get the music on an even 
ten sides. Between the cut and the dif- 
ference in tempi, Rodzinski’s version takes 

two record sides to three for Stokowski. 
Both sets are excellently recorded, the 
Philadelphia version enjoying an aural 
spaciousness and tonal richness denied to 
the Cleveland. Although this new issue of 
the Cleveland Orchestra is more reverber- 
ant than its set of the Sibelius Fifth Sym- 
phony last month, it could still profit by 
some further increase in resonance. In 
point of orchestral balance, the new Co- 
lumbia set has the advantage over the 
older Victor, for the solos come through 
with greater clarity and the many facets 
of Shostakovich’s remarkable powers as an 
orchestrator are more ably revealed. One 
recalls at once the entrance of the piano 
at the beginning of the first - movement 
climax, the gratifying prominence of tym- 
pani where they should be strongly heard, 
the snare drum in the final movement (a 
passage strongly reminiscent of the start 
of the famous crescendo in the first move- 
ment of the Seventh Symphony), and the 
many solos given to flute, harp and celesta. 
— Jerome Pastene. 


STRAUSS (Johann, II): Kaiserwalzer (Em- 
peror Waltzes), Op. 437; played by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, direction of Bruno Walter. 
Columbia disc 11854-D, price $1.00. 


A In last month’s issue, in an article on 
recorded Straussiana, I wrote, “If I were 
to choose one disc which, because of re- 
cording technique, interpretation and ex- 
ecution, merits the designation of ‘the 
perfect Strauss performance on records,’ 
that disc would be the Kaiserwalzer, re- 
corded by Bruno Walter and the Vienna 
Philharmonic (V. 13690).” I can find noth- 
ing in this newer recording to alter that 
opinion. 

True, the same exquisite sense of phras- 
ing prevails, albeit with an occasional 
lameness; it is obvious that the New York 
Philharmonic, lacking that complete un- 
derstanding of the Strauss idiom inherent 
in the Vienna Philharmonic, does not 
allow Walter so free a rein. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the fourth waltz, 
which opens side 2 on both versions. 
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However, this loss in subtlety of per- 
formance is so slight that it would have 
made the new disc — all other things 
being equal — a close rival to the Vienna 
version. Unfortunately, all other things are 
not equal. If the recording given the 
Vienna Philharmonic is several years older, 
and consequently less brilliant, it is at 
least in excellent balance, whereas the new 
disc is sadly out of focus. Three instru- 
ments in particular — French horns, harp 
and tympani — have an unhappy manner 
of obtruding where and when they are 
least wanted. The French horns are the 
worst offenders; they are over-prominent 
throughout. The tympani in the fourth 
waltz are much too loud, giving the first 
beat a leaden quality which completely 
changes and cheapens the character of this 
waltz. Finally, the harp in the coda, dur- 
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ing the ‘cello solo, sounds a definite forte 
despite a pp marking in the score. It seems 
strange that Walter should have counte- 
nanced such exaggeration. 

There are occasional moments where 
the newer recording shows to excellent 
advantage, such as the ‘cello solo, which 
sings beautifully — better than in the 
Vienna disc — but for me these occasional 
moments, few and far between, cannot 
compensate for the disc’s deficiencies. 

—Jerome Pastene. 


STRAUSS (Johann, Il): Indigo Marsch, 
Op. 349; Zigeunerbaron Marsch (disc 
10-1020); Persischer Marsch, Op. 289; 
Egyptischer Marsch, Op. 335 (disc 10- 
1019), played by the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra, direction of Arthur Fielder. 
Victor Envelope Set EM-1, price $2.00. 

A Few in this country today remember 

that the family of the “Waltz-King” were 

famous for their marches also. Nor is 
there, to judge from the record catalogues, 
reason why this should be otherwise, for 
the only other Strauss march on records 
today is the popular Radetzky, written by 

Johann 1. Yet both the Johanns, father 

and son, were renowned in their day for 

their marches; during the 1840's, each was 

a bandmaster in one of Austria~-Hungary’s 

crack regiments. 

The four marches represented here, all 
from the pen of the “Waltz-King” him- 
self, Johann II, illustrate two widely dif- 
ferent styles of this genre of music. It can 
properly be said that while the Indigo and 
Gypsy Baron Marches are march music, 
the Egyptian and Persian Marches are 
martial music. The Indigo March is drawn 
from Strauss’ first operetta, Indigo, or the 
Forty Thieves. So carelessly concocted was 
the book to this play that it was a stock 
joke in Vienna as to whether the forty 
thieves were not more reasonably forty 
librettists. The Gypsy Baron March is de- 
rived from the opera of the same name, 
and more exactly, from the triumphal en- 
trance march of the final act, Hurrah! die 
Schlacht mit gemacht! Both are light, 
frothy marches. They make for amusing 
listening and good entertainment, yet 
neither measures up to their companions 
in this set; the Persian and Egyptian 
Marches are far more consequential com- 
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positions, typical of the military music of 
their day, which smacked a little of the 
Operetta stage despite its serious nature. 
At least one, the Persian March, has an 
historic significance; it was commissioned 
by the Austrian government for the re- 
ception in Vienna of the visiting Shah of 
Persia. The origin of the Egyptian March 
is less clear, but it may have been request- 
ed for a similar occasion. Particularly droll 
here is the little vocalise indulged in at 
one point by the members of the orchestra, 
over rhythmic accompaniment. I have 
never seen the score of this march, and 
do not know whether this is called for or 
not, but it certainly is in the spirit of the 
music, and is all to the good. 

Nothing more exact, or more compli- 
mentary, can be said of the performances 
than that they are irresistibly light and 
true to the period from which the music 
stems. The recording has been excellently 
managed; there is ample resonance, and a 
clear brilliant tone, without the overcut- 
ting that has made some “Pops” recordings 
not always a joy to the ear. 

These two records have been packed by 
Victor in an envelope similar to those 
which that company has used for its Blue- 
bird Children’s Records. This is undoubt- 
edly a measure dictated by paper shortage 
and war economy, and is possibly better 
than having two records issued independ- 
ently and consequently not always easy to 
find in the files of one’s collection. Yet 
those who take pride in the appearance 
of their albums are not likely to take kind- 
ly to this new method, nor is it likely that 
a paper envelope, even if it can be filed 
in a successful manner, can withstand con- 
stant handling as will a standard type 
album. — Jerome Pastene. 





Concerto 





CHOPIN: Concerto in E minor, Op. 11; 
played by Edward Kilenyi (piano) and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos. Co- 
lumbia set M or MM-515, four discs, 
price $4.50. 


A Although some of the best traits of 
Kilenyi’s artistry are revealed here — he 
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performs, for example, with admirable 
facility and technique — his conception 
of the work does not show the same depth 
of understanding that is apparent in the 
performance of Artur Rubinstein (Victor 
set 418). The latter brings to his playing 
a broader range of colors, a greater poetic 
refinement and a stronger definition of 
dynamics. There is more strength and 
fervor in Rubinstein’s treatment of the 
opening movement, and in the Larghetto 
he alone achieves poetic delicacy and ardor. 
Kilenyi suggests that the composer was 
engrossed with benignity in the latter 
movement and that he was unconcerned 
with virtuosity at any time throughout the 
score. The young American pianist’s re- 
straint would have been more appreciable 
had he been able to convey sentient 
warmth and a true tonal sensitivity. Chopin 
wrote this work to exploit his virtuosity 
at the keyboard, and the score has always 
proved fascinating from this point of view 
to most interpreters. True, this concerto 
is conceived in the Italian spirit, with 
iong lines similar to vocal cantilena show- 
ing — of the influence of Bellini, but, 
like Mozart before him, Chopin was also 
pores with deemnatix ardor, which was 
one of his dominant traits. Emotionally 
Kilenyi leaves much to be desired, and 
pianistically his artistry is not distinguish- 
ed. 

The weakness of Chopin's orchestration 
has been widely commented upon. Per- 
haps Tovey’s contention that the orchestral 





accompaniment is an unpretentious and 
correct one ot the piano-writing is the 
sane way of viewing this situation. Cus- 
tom forced Chopin to resort to writing 
his concertos to establish himself as a noted 
keyboard virtuoso, which he did despite 
the fact that this was not his true artistic 
bent. Chopin was chiefly concerned with 
the piano part, and if the formal charac- 
teristics of the work leave something to 
te desired the piano writing nevertheless 
does serve to exploit the soloist. 

The recording here is curiously lacking 
in the full tonal resonance to be found in 
other Minneapolis Symphony _ releases. 
Mitropoulos’ accompaniment, however, is 
far more sensitive and delicately nuanced 
than is Barbirolli’s in the Victor set. Com- 
paring this recording with the Rubinstein 
made in 1937, one finds that the repro- 
duction in the latter is more satisfactory. 


— P.H.R. 





Chamber Music 





BEETHOVEN: Quzartet in F minor, Opus 
95; played by the Budapest Quartet. 
Columbia set M or MM-519, three discs, 
price $4.50. 


A The less sensitive or discerning music 
lover may have wondered more than once 
what all the shouting was about over the 
performances of the Budapest Quartet. In 
almost every generation there is generally 
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one string ensemble which because of 
temperamental compatibility, technical pre- 
cision and sensitivity of expression realizes 
performances that leave the impression 
with the discerning listener that its play- 
ing is fully satisfying. The Flonzaley Quar- 
tet back in the 1920s had no peer; today 
it is the Budapests who remain unchal- 
lenged. It is this gifted group's emphasis 
not only of the composer's message but 
also of his musical nature, which makes 
its performances so cherishable. 

Of the several versions of this quaret 
on records prior to this one the best from 
the standpoint of style was the Lener per- 
formance, but as a recording it was very 
limited in tonal variety. Neither the Busch 
nor the Roth version was the satisfying 
performance that the present one is; of 
the two, the Busch showed a more com- 
prehensive grasp of the idiom, but the 
Roth performance was unquestionably one 
of the most widely appreciated contribu- 
tions of the Roth ensemble on 
records. 

There has always seemed to me an au- 
tumnal mood to this work; perhaps this 
is occasioned by the prevalence of the 
minor mode. There is sadness in the music, 
coupled in the first movement with dra- 
matic energy. Roismann he-e conveys this 
triste quality with more subtlety of in- 
flection than Busch or Roth did. The sen- 
sitivity of the playing in the second move- 
ment is a fine example of the Budapests’ 
ability to probe under the surface of the 
music; no other group brings out the in- 
ner voices of this movement as they do. 
The contrast so essential to a satisfying 
rendition of the third movement emerges 
here, and I find the development of the 
drama in the finale far more saliently set 
forth here than in any of the other three 
sets. Despite my admiration of this per- 
formance, I do not think the Budapests 
play this work here as well as I have heard 
them render it in the concert hall; which 
leads us to the reproduction. 

From the standpoint of recording, I find 
the loudest passages here tend to a coarser 
quality of sound than one associates with 
the Budapests in the concert hall and on 
their older recordings. In the softer pas- 
sages and in those which do not rise above 


older 
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a mezzo-forte, the tone quality is consist- 
ently good, but there seems to be some- 
thing in the acoustics of the hall where 
the quartet performed which coarsens the 
full-toned passages. This may account for 
the Budapests failing to achieve their high- 
est standard of performance. 


— P.H.R. 





Keyboard 


DOHNANYI: Rhapsody in E flat major 
(disc 114); Rhapsody in C major, and 
Etude in E major; played by Miklos 
Schwalb (piano). Bost Record set BA3, 
price $3.68 in De Luxe Porte Folder. 
(Single disc $1.59) 


A Miklos Schwalb, the Hungarian pianist, 
makes his American debut on discs in 
three compositions of his noted teacher. 
It is quite apparent from the opening bars 
of these compositions that the artist is 
temperamentally en rapport with the music 
and since he ably projects his own enjoy- 
ment in the performance of these pieces 
these recordings should have considerable 
appeal. The pianist’s technical assurance 
and stylistic sophistication are hallmarks 
of the experienced artist; he has already 
enjoyed a successful career in Europe and 
undoubtedly will find himself in due course 
enjoying similar successes here. 

There is a venturesome quality to the 
music of Dohnanyi which makes it as 
interesting to the performer as to the lis- 
tener. His vivacity and wit are two of his 
most admirable traits, and his poetic sen- 
timent is entirely free of any cloying 
qualities. The Rhapsody in E flat sounds 
at the beginning a more ominous note than 
we usually hear in the composer's works 
(it offers a treatment of the familiar Dies 
Irae theme); marked andante lamentoso 
its dramatic puissance is particularly im- 
pressive. There is a lyrical middle section 
but the finale returns to the more solemn 
character of the opening. The C major 
Rhapsody is expressive of the witty side 
of Dohnanyi; it might have been labelled 
scherzando caprice. Both compositions are 
fascinating and enduring. The etude is a 
charming arpeggio study. 
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The recording here is good, but made 
at too low a level. The result is higher 
surface than should have been apparent. 
However, the surface sound is consistent 
and not marred by extraneous clicks. The 
simulated pigskin leather in which the 
records are housed may be an attractive 
package, but it is not practical, because 
the records can warp all too easily in this 
type of cover, and it offers no visible titles 
on the back or front. 


— P.H.R. 


MENDELSSOHN: (arr. Phillip): Scherzo 
from Midsummer Night's Dream; and 
ARENSKY: Waltz from Suite No. 1, 
Op. 15; played by Bartlett and Robert- 
son. Columbia disc 71398-D, price 


31.00. 


A Both. of these selections are popular 
favorites in the programs of the widely 
admired English duo-pianists. They play 
here with their customary polish and pre- 
cision. Tonally, the recording is good, but 
in the Scherzo there were several chords 
which shattered on high fidelity equipment. 


MIGNONE: Tango Brazileiro; Quasi Mo- 
dinha (disc 112); Lenda Brazileira No. 
1 and 2 (disc 113); played by the com- 
poser, Francisco Mignone (piano). Bost 
Record Set No. BA2, price $3.68. 

A The 


Braziliera) 


two Brazilian legends (Lenda 
are quietly reflective, gently 
poetic expressions which make for pleas- 
ant rather than stimulating listening. The 
composer tells us that they are descriptive 
tableaux of the folklore of his native 
Brazil. Perhaps one familiar with that folk- 
lore would find these pieces more imme- 
diately arresting than we did. We suspect 
that they will have a wider appeal for 
amateur rather than professional pianists, 
since both are definitely salon music. 


Mignone’s Tango is melodically and 
rhythmically well enough conceived, but 
it does not have too definite a personality. 
The same can be said of the other piece, 
which aims to be slightly modern. We 
found this music easy to listen to; perhaps 
its chief fault lies in the fact tht it fails 
to be either wholly popular or wholly dis- 
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tinguished. Again, it may be the manner 
in which the music is played, for as cap- 
able a pianist as the composer is, his ar- 
tistry lacks brilliance and color. The re- 
cording here is satisfactory, but it should 
have been made at a higher level to elim- 
inate surface. The latter is not, however, 
disagreeably in evidence. 


— P.G. 


BIZET: Carmen — Air de la fleur; and 
FLOTOW: Martha — M’appari (in 
French); sung by Jan Kiepura (tenor) 
with orchestra conducted by Hans Wil- 
helm Steinberg and Robert Armbruster. 
Columbia disc 71397-D, price $1.00. 


A From the purely vocal aspect, the tenor 
does some of his best singing on records 
in the Flower Song. Stylistically he is less 
praiseworthy, since his French diction is 
affected and not always correct, and his 
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emotionalism is exaggerated. It is a mis- 
take to sing Lionel’s aria from Martha in 
French; it restricts the vocal line. Further- 
more, Kiepura does not employ his voice 
as effectively here as in the other aria. The 
recording in both cases is well contrived. 


— P.G. 


FAVORITE SONGS FROM FAMOUS 
MUSICALES; sung by Dorothy Kirsten 
(soprano), Felix Knight (tenor), with 
Victor “First Nighter” Orchestra and 
Chorus. Victor set P-133, four 10-inch 
discs, price $2.50. 

A This album introduces the young so- 
prano, Dorothy Kirsten. Miss Kirsten, who 
is Grace Moore's protegée, has sung in 
opera and operetta in various cities of the 
country, and has also been featured on 
the air. 

This young sporano possesses a very 
pleasant lyric voice, which she uses with 
skill. By no stretch of the imagination can 
it be called, as yet, a luscious voice, as the 
ad-copy boys would have us believe. The 
voice has sweetness and if the soprano 


employs it judiciously for the next few 
years one suspects this quality will grow 
into something more. If Miss Kirsten is 
possessed of a sparkling personality on the 
stage (we have never seen the young lady), 
this is not fully suggested in this album. 
But there is a decided charm in her sim- 
plicity and naturalness, and we believe that 
admirers of the musical material in this 
album will derive considerable pleasure 
from these recordings. For Miss Kirsten 
has an ideal partner in the lyric-voiced 
Felix Knight, who sings with admirable 
taste and pleasing tonal quality. As ar- 
rangements of highlights from operettas, 
these seem to us more tastefully done than 
most, and since the recording here is well 
done the set deserves to be recommended. 

The selections are: Ah! Sweet Mystery 
of Life (Herbert); Will You Remember 
(Romberg) (disc 27966); Thine Alone 
(Herbert); Wanting You (Romberg) (disc 
27067); One Alone (Romberg); Sweet- 
hearts (Herbert) (disc 27968); My Hero 
(Oscar Straus); Serenade from The Student 
Prince (Romberg). — P.G. 
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MOZART: The Magic Flute — Vengeance 
Aria (Queen of the Night), and Le 
Nozze di Figaro — Voi che sapete (both 
sung in French) (disc 17345-D); Die 
Entfuehrung aus dem Serail — Ach, 
ich liebte (disc 17346-D); Die Ent- 
fuehrung aus dem Serail — Welche 
Wonne, welche Lust (sung in French), 
and Alleluia from the motet Exsultate 
Jubilate (disc 17347-D); sung by Lily 
Pons (soprano) with orchestra conducted 
by Bruno Walter. Columbia 10-inch set 
M or MM-518, price $2.75. 


A Mozart's as an operatic com- 
in his remarkable powers of 
fracterization. His every character lives 
and breathes as much in the music of each 
air as in the text. Although Miss Pons 
does some of her best singing on records 
here, she never succeeds in making us for- 
get her own charming personality. The 
Queen of the Night, Cherubino, Con- 
stance and Blondine are all one personality. 
Of the four roles, that of Blondine in 
The Abduction from the Seraglio fits her 
best of all, and her singing of the sprighty 
scherzando Welche Wonne is a welcome 
addition to the Mozart opera literature. 
It will be recalled that Miss Pons made 
another aria of Blondine (Avec de la 
tendresse) on Victor disc 2110. The role 
of Constance requires a larger voice than 
Miss Pons’, and we find the Greek soprano 
Margherita Perras’ singing of Ach, ich 
liebte (Victor disc 12007) a better char- 
acterization as well as a more accurate 
vocalization. 








It is rather surprising to find Miss Pons 
essaying the music of the Queen of the 
Night, for which she is not vocally suited. 
Although she makes a valiant effort with 
the famous Vengeance Aria, she does not 
succeed in erasing the memory of either 
Militza Korjus or Erna Berger. Here, Miss 
Pons has a tendency to be slightly ahead 
of the orchestral accompaniment and her 
tones are by no means always in the middle 
of the correct pitch. Neither this aria nor 
that of Cherubino emerges as successfully 
in French as they do in the original. Miss 
Pons’ singing of Cherubino’s love song is 
charmingly accomplished, but it sounds 
here more like a lovely French chanson 
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than like the air of the young page; for 
the singer does not succeed, as Miss Stevens 
does, in creating the impression of the 
character. In the overly familiar Alleluia 
the singer is at her best. 

Bruno Walter knows his Mozart and 
he does much to make the orchestral ac- 
companiments imposing, but the body of 
orchestral sound is rather thin. Reproduc- 
tively it is the singer who fares best. 

— P.H.R. 


SAINT-SAENS: Samson et Dalilah — 
Amour, viens aider; and MASSENET: 
Wetther — Air de la lettre; sung by 
Bruna Castagna (contralto), with Co- 
lumbia Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Alfredo Antonini. Columbia disc 71390- 
D, price $1.00. 


A Mr. Miller, in reviewing Castagna’s 
recordings of Delilah’s Spring Song and 
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Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix (June, 1941), 
contended that the singer failed to convey 
the authentic Delilah — “she seems more 
concerned with maintaining a smooth vocal 
line than with expressing the subtleties 
of the Philistine lady's character.” Here, 
the contralto is far more convincing, and 
although it cannot be said that her Italian- 
ate French permits her to attain quite the 
same subtlety of word coloring that a 
native born French singer might, it must 
be admitted that the dramatic fervor and 
seductive quality of the character is pro- 
jected. Mme. Castagna’s voice has never 
sounded better on records than it does 
here in both these arias. Her style stems 
from the grand manner, the voice flows 
in long lines with an ease and beauty of 
sound which must be heard to be fully 
appreciated. Delilah’s invocation to the god 
of love has never been heard on records 
in a more opulent performance. 


Turning to the letter scene from the 
less familiar Werther of Massenet, the 
singer gives noble utterance to one of the 
composer's most effective arias for con- 
tralto. Charlotte, alone on Christmas day, 
is reading an impassioned letter from 
Werther, which stirs her deeply, for al- 
though married to Albert she realizes that 
she is really in love with Werther. 


The recording here is exceptionally well 
done. And the orchestral accompaniment 
is fuller and far more satisfaciory than 
that which is to be found in the Pons- 
Mozart recordings reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. 


— P.G. 


SCRIABIN (arr. Guenther): When the 
Nightingale Has Ceased to Sing; BO- 
RODIN (arr. Guenther): The Songs 
You Sang (disc 5003); SIBELIUS (arr. 
Arman): Finlandia; LISZT (arr. Guen- 
ther): Dream of Love (disc 5004); sung 
by Kurt Baum (tenor) with piano ac- 
companiment. Bost Record Set BA4, 
two 10-inch discs in De Luxe Porte 
Folder, price $2.62. (Single disc $1.06.) 


A Kurt Baum, the new Metropolitan 
tenor who made his debut last winter, 
makes a bid for popularity with this set. 
Despite the wealth of song material avail- 
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able for a good singer, Baum selects four 
arrangements of instrumental composi- 
tions which in no way can be termed 
worthy contributions to song literature. 
The first song is an arrangement of 
Scriabin’s Etude in C sharp minor, Op. 2, 
No. 1; the second an arrangement of part 
of the Polovetzian Dances from Prince 
Igor; the third utilizes the choral part of 
Sibelius tone poem; and the fourth needs 
no introduction. 

Baum sings in English, and his accent 
hampers the listener's understanding of 
the words. or’s voice is a robust 
one, capable of a certain brilkiancy of tone 
but with little or no sensuous appéal. His 
use of falsetto is inconsistent with the 
natural manliness of his voice. The record- 
ng here is competently realized. Just why 
the singer’s accompanist is not named is 
hardly understandable. 

The two discs here, like other Bost 
records reviewed in this issue, are housed 
in an attractive simulated pigskin leather 
portfolio. 


— P.G. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE RIVER (Waltz); 
BELLS OF MOSCOW (Tango) (disc 
5001); FAREWELL and REMEMBER 
(Gypsy Songs) (disc 5002); sung by 
Mara with her Russian Ensemble, con- 
ducted by Rudolph Goehr. Bost Record 
Set BA1, two 10-inch discs in De Luxe 
Porte Folio, price $2.62. 


A Here are four popular Russian songs 
done by a singer whose vocal style is sim- 
ilar to Marlene Dietrich’s. Mara is blessed, 
however, with a richer and more opulent 
voice. These are the sort of selections one 
would expect to hear at a night club, and 
ones undoubtedly made popular by the 
singer in her Paris days. There is no ques- 
tion that the singer is gifted, but to our 
way of thinking she is not advantageously 
served by the banal piano and string ac- 
companiment heard here. One would like 
to hear her dark and fervent voice accom- 
panied by a guitar and accordion or a 
balalaika orchestra; certainly such an en- 
semble would be more in keeping with 
the music. The recording here is satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 


— P.G. 
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IN THE POPULAR VEIN 


This has been a gala month indeed for 
Irving Berlin, the sad-faced little master 
of melody, for within the space of a few 
weeks, two brilliant scores from his inex- 
haustable pen have hit town, one for a 
movie and one for a stage show. The 
movie is Holiday Inn, the stage show is 
This ls the Army, and both are extraor- 
dinarily successful, as it generally the case 
with anything that Mr. Berlin puts his 
hand to. The stars of Holiday Inn are Bing 
Crosby and Fred Astaire, two other fairly 
successful fellows, and their participation 
in the picture, along with Berlin's score, 
practically placed the picture in the smash 
hit category before they even started 
shooting it. With both Astaire and Cros- 
by enlisted under the Decca banner, an 
album of tunes from the film by them was 
inevitable, and to the surprise of no one 
in particular, it turns out to be a very tasty 
package indeed (Decca Album 306). To 
Crosby of course are allotted the bulk of 
the numbers, which include the two big 
hits, Be Careful It’s My Heart and White 
Christmas, but Astaire is his usual likable 
self on three sides as well, and it all makes 
for a real nice memento of a corking pic- 
ture... This Is the Army is the All Sol- 
dier show that has become something of 
a legend in New York Because of the 
sheer impossibility of getting seats for 
it. In such cases, however, there is always 
the phonograph and Decca has responded 
with facility to the very obvious demand 
for an album from the show with a group 
of recordings by the cast (Decca Album 
340). Present here are such familiar figures 
as Waring’s Stuart Churchill, Ezra Stone 
in a highly amusing bit, and Earl Oxford, 
while the splendid male chorus is a ge- 
nuinely thrilling feature on most of the 
sides. It is very seldom that the spirit of 
a musical show is captured as successfully 
on records as it is here. All money re- 
ceived from the performances of the show 
and all royalities from the album go to 
Army Emergency Relief... Judging by 
his presence at Glen Island Casino, which 
is a sort of testing laboratory for great 
bands, Hal McIntyre is about to step into 
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the ranks of band royalty in the near fu- 
ture. The disturbing feature about the 
band is the slavishness with which it imit- 
ates Ellington. Not that they could have 
picked anyone better to imitate. But it’s 
hard to see how a band hopes to scale 
the peaks of popularity by hanging onto 
the coat-tails of a person like Ellington, 
who never has been a crowd-pleaser in the 
fullest sense of the word. Play No. 49 
(Victor 27942) is an uncannily Ellington- 
ian conception, every note and nuance of 
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it, and it’s impossible not to admire great- 
ly the skill with which McIntyre and his 


arranger-in-chief, Dave Matthews, have 
contrived it all. ...Gleen Miller and his 
lads, still riding the crest of the wave after 
two years, play a couple of tunes from 
their forthcoming movie, Orchestra Wives, 
in At Last and I’ve Got a Gal in Kalam- 
azoo (Victor 27934). Mack Gordon and 
Harry Warren, two of Hollywood's more 
dependable and competent tunesmiths are 
responsible for the score, and both the 
numbers are tops in contrasting styles. 
The Kalamazoo affair is quite an ingeni- 
ous effort to duplicate the success of Chat- 
tanooga Choo Choo, which the same writ- 
ers contributed to Miller's film of last year. 
It Happened in Sun Valley, and it is hard- 
ly necessary to state that Miller does it up 
brown.... No body on records manages 
to inject quite as much of sheer good 
spirits into his discs as the genial “profes- 
sor,” Kay Kyser. One of his most attrac- 
tive discs in recent months is a spunky lit- 
tle ditty with the rather odd cognomen of 
Egg-a-Bread. It’s a kind of Shortnin’ Bread 
proposition, with an infectious refrain, that 
Kyser treats to a really top-notch arrange- 
ment, a “presentation,” in brief, in the 
manner for which he is justly famous. 
(Columbia 36615). Wonder When My 
Baby's Coming Home, on the reverse, a 
quite commonplace torch ballad, is also 
transformed by Kyser’s knowing treatment 
into something approaching the works. . . 
Dinah Shore seems to be the most highly 
favored girl vocalist of the moment and 
she is unquestionably a person who knows 
what makes a song salable and then pro- 
ceeds to sell it. The best of her current out- 
put is the pithily titled Mad About Him, 
Sad About Him, How Can I Be Glad 
Without Him Blues. Written, ‘tis said, by 
a couple of page boys at NBC, this is a 
real, honest-to-gosh blues in the old style 
and no fooling. Dinah really gets a ham- 
mer lock on this one and makes it cry 
“uncle” (Victor 27940). It is indeed pleas- 
ant to know that the art of blues singing 
is to be carried on by the appearance of 
people like Dinah Shore from time to 
time who know what it’s all about... 
Another one who knows why the blues 
make you feel the way they do is Artie 
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Shaw. Many a fine blues he has given us in 
the past and worthy of the best of them is 
his current version of St. James Infirmary. 
With “Hot Lips” Paige giving noble as- 
sistance on the trumpet, Shaw weaves a 
really exquisite fabric around the old tune 
in another of his double-sided jobs that 
always seem to ring the bell... One of 
the potent band leaders of the moment is 
indubitably Harry James. Playing the trum- 
pet as nobody can, he has very wisely 
surrounded himself with a fine, if not a 
great, band, provided them with excellent 
arrangements, acquired a superb girl voc- 
alist in Helen Forrest and then written or 
had written for him a bunch of absolutely 
first-rate novelties which are one of a 
band’s greatest assets in its rise to the top. 
Let Me Up is one of James’ best recent 
efforts in the “original” field. It carries 
terrific sock as does I Cried For You on 
the reverse, although in a completely dif- 
ferent manner. (Columbia 36623). This 
latter is in the heart-reading tradition of 
You Made Me Love You, with James going 
softie on us and making the trumpet sob 
like a saxophone... The lunatic tradition 
of Freddy “Schnickelfritz” Fisher is being 
preserved, thank heaven, in the works of 
one Spike Jones and his City Slickers. 
Here is the most brazenly, pretentiously, 
hilariously corny aggregation in the entire 
world. It doesn’t matter much what they 
happen to be playing, it’s the treatment 
that counts, but for the sake of the record, 
their current masterwork is Siam: and Come 
Josephine In My Flying Machine (Blue- 
bird B-11560)... Alvino Rey is another 
phenomenal instrumentalist who has par- 
layed a skill on an instrument into the 
leadershipof a top ranking band. Rey, of 
course, does things on an electric guitar 
that no one else in the world dream of 
doing, his Four King Sisters are an effec- 
tive group and he has a really fine, well 
disciplined outfit that gives a good ac- 
count of itself upon all occasions. Keep 
Smilin’, Keep Laughin’, Be Happy is a slow 
sock number introduced a couple of 
months ago by John Kirby, which here 
serves to provide a vehicle for the afore- 
mentioned King Sisters (Victor 27940). 


— Van Norman 
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